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ABSTRACT 

Picacho Junior High School serves a student 
population of 1,070 and is located in Las Cruces, New Mexico. The 
purpose of the project, developed as a result of the school 
excellence award, was to improve student motivation, attendance and 
achievement through dual activities: (1) enhancing teacher competency 
through a staff development plan using the Classroom Management 
Training Program; and (2) increasing parent contact with the school. 
Thirty of the school's 54-member faculty were trained in two g^'oups, 
with the first group of teachers acting as trainers and subsequent 
coaches for the second group. The training focused on an integrated 
model of positive discipline and positive instruction. Explicit 
efforts were made to increase the number of contacts with parents, 
through phone calls from counselors, conferencing with teachers, and 
mailing of mid-term grade reporting information. As an outcome of the 
training, teachers, students and parents saw improvement in student 
motivation. Office referrals for discipline dropped an average of 28 
percent during the period of time compared to the same period the 
previous year. Attendance rates for students remained virtually 
unchanged for the comparison times, but membership in the Honor 
Society increased by 47 percent. (Appendices making up more than half 
the document include survey forms and extensive training material 
samples) . (Author) 
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ABSTRAa 

Picacho junior High School serves a student population of 1.070 and is 
located in Las Cruces, New Mexico. The purpose of the project developed as 
a result of the school excellence award was to improve student motivation, 
attendance and achievement through dual activities: (a) enhancing teacher 
competency through a stafT development plan using the Gassroom 
Management Training Program, and (b) increasing parent contact with the 
school. Thirty of the school's 54-member faculty were trained in two 
groups, with the first group of teachers acting as trainers and subsequent 
coaches for the second group. The training focused on an integrated model 
of positive discipline and positive instruction. Explicit efforts were made to 
increase the number of contacts with parents, through phon^, calls from 
counselors, conferencing with teachers, and mailing of mid-term s^ade 
reporting information. As an outcome of the training teachers, r.iu<lenir and 
parents saw improvement in student motivation. Office referrals for 
discipline dropped an average of 28% during the period of time compared to 
same period the previous year. Attendance rates for students remained 
virtually unchanged for the comparison times, but membership in the Honor 
Society increased by 47%. 
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PROJECT DEMOGRAPHICS 
STUDENTS 

Picacho Junior High School serves grades 7-9. The population for the 1986- 
87 school year includes 1,070 stuoonts, 545 girls and 525 boys. The 
students in the school are representative of the entire spectrum of students 
in the school district, with an ethnic mix of 58% Hispanic, 41 % Anglo and 1 x 
Other. Within the Hispanic population is a small group of 32 non-English 
speakmg students. The school is a Chapter I school in which 51.7X of the 
students qualify for free or reduced lunches, and the most academically 
deficient are served in Chapter I Reading and Math Labs. However, the 
entire range of socio-economic levels is included among the student body. 
Also served at the school are 14 classes of special education students in 
classifications of physically, mentally and behaviorally handicapped. 

STAFF 

The staff at Picacho includes 54 teachers, two counselors, two secretaries, a 
principal and vice-principal, one librarian, and several aides. The level of 
experience ranges from one to thirty-six years in education. 



PJHS TOTAL STAFF 





number 


gender 


ethnicity 






M 


F 


H 


A 


teachers 


54 


19 


35 


11 


43 


counselors 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


administrators 


2 


2 




1 


1 


librarian 


1 




1 


1 


aides 


7 




7 


7 


secretaries 


2 




2 


2 




totals 


68 


22 


46 


22 


46 



Staff who participated in the training program during the spring of 
1987 include the following: 
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Group I 





number 


gender 


eibnicity 






If 


F 


H A 


teachers 


9 


1 


8 


9 


counselors 


1 




1 
I 


1 


administrators 


1 


1 




1 

I 


totals 


11 


2 


9 


11 






G.^oup II 








number 


gender 








M 


F 


H A 


teachers 


18 


7 


11 


3 16 


librarian 


1 




1 


1 


totals 


19 


7 


12 


3 17 



OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES OF PROJECT 

The project had two primary objectives: ( 1 ) to increase teacher competency 
leading to increased time on task and improved attendance and achievement 
for students, and (2) to increase parental involvement, also leading to 
improved attendance, achievement and motivation for students. 

DESCRIPTION OF TREATMENT 

Activities related to the first objective centered around training members of 
the staff in the Qassroom Management Training Program (CMTP), a system 
for the classroom developed by Dr. Fredric Jones. 

In the spring semester of 1987 staff in the school were trained in two groups. 
The first group included nine teachers, & counselor and the principal. The 
training consisted of sessions at three monthly intervals. The time between 
s-jssions was used as an opportunity for teachers to apply the training and to 
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observe and coach each other in praaice. The topic of the first training 
session was Positive Discipline; the topic of the second session was Positive 
Insiruaion. The third session was called Pyramid Training and had two 
parts. First the participants planned how to transmit the ideas of positive 
discipline atid instruction to their untrained colleagues. Then, in a two day 
session, the first group of teachers became trainers for additional members 
of the school staff. The second group consisted of 19 additional staff 
members. During the remaining 33 days of school, trainers became leaders 
of continuation meetings which were designed to support staff who had 
received two days of raining from colleagues rather than six days tt* 
training from Dr. Jones. At the beginning of tiie fall semester, three events 
reinforced the initial training and encouraged teachers to implement the 
elements of CMTF*. Before school started all trained staff participated in a 
review of the training program, particularly identifying teacher behaviors 
relevant to starting school Some school-wide activities were also planned. 
Continuation meetings were scheduled regularly on a weekly basis. In 
addition, Cr. Jones met with the trainer group on September 23, 1987 for a 
debriefing, debugging session and for reinforcement of initial training. 

Dates of training for Group I were January 13-13, 1987; February 19-20 
and March 31, 1987. The second group was trained on April 1 & 2, 1987. In 
total, 30 staff members were trained. 

Activities related to the second objective—increased participation of parenis- 
-induded the following: 

1 . Counselors contacted parents of students whose grac*es or 
attendance were problematic, (spring 87 & fall 87) 

2. Mid-term warning notices were mailed home rather than hand- 
carried by students if grades needed improvement, (fall 87) 

3. Parents were invited to attend parenting sessions held in the 
evening and coordinated by the counseling staff, (fall 87) 

4. An administrative intern was appointed to oversee this aspect 
of the projea and to complete a review of literature on parent invovlement 
in junior high schools. 
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EVIDENCE OF SUCCESS 

Objective I Teacher C&mpetency 

OuUx>ines for the first objective were evaluated tlirough a variety of sources. 
Surveys pertaining to the success of the training for staff were distributed to 
participating staff members, and to some students and parents. In addition, 
the number of office referrals for discipline during the fall of 1987 has been 
contrasted with the office referrals for the fall of 1986, before training. The 
rate of absenteeism for the two years was also contrasted. The number of 
students on the honor roll for the fall of 1987 was also compared to the 
number for the fall of 1986. 

Teacher survey 

In surveys of teachers who had received the training. 100% of Group I 
teachers and 88% of Group II teachers found that students were more often 
on task in their classrooms than prior to training. When asked the impact on 
student learning, again 100% and 88% of respective groups felt student 
learning had improved since they were trained by Dr. Jones. In both groups 
88% of the teachers felt students were lardy less frequent^ and 12% said 
tardiness had remained the same. Most teachers felt their referrals to the 
office for discipline had remained unchanged~67% of Group I and 55% of 
Group II--while the rest stated that their office referrals had diminished. 
100% of Group I and 67% of Group II teachers felt that general school 
behavior in halls and cafeteria was better this year than last, and all 
teachers agreed that the use of CMTP techniques had altered the climate of 
school as it started in the fall, either noticeably or to some degree. None of 
the teachers felt that the training had had no effect, either in their own 
classrooms or in the school generally. A copy of the survey is included in 
Appendix B of this report. 

Comments from the teachers who received training include: 

"I have been overwhelmed at the difference it has made in communication 
in our English department. The teachers are doing real, live articulation!" 

"Sure wish ALL teachers were as lucky as we! This should be required of all 
professors and students of education in ail higher education." 

" . . . also made a better teacher out of me." 
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SWdem-Ptreat Survey 

In an attempt to discern what perceptions eiisted among parents and 
students, two sets of students were asked to carry a survey form home and 
discuss it with parents before makmg a joint reply. Some 58% of the parents 
said their child talked about the class in which a specifically identified 
technique. Preferred Activity Time or PAT, was used. Seventy per cent of 
the parents stated that their child seemed to be motivated by the use of 
PAT, but only 31% of the parents had had contact with the school during the 
current semester (fall 1987). Students identified tneir success in class as 
being somewhat greater, by a margin of 59% to 3 1 %, in classes where the 
teachers employed PAT. Nearly half, 48%, said they were tardy less 
frequently to classes where the teacher used PAT. 

Comments from parents and students also support the training as valuable. 

PAT sounds like a good motivational device, something I think all classes 
should have or at least attempt, it's a good idea as long as it is used wisely 
and not abused. " (parent) 

"I think PAT is good for the teacher and the student. It not only motivates 
the student and it gives teachers and students a break from the everyday 
kind of thing. " (parent) 

"I love working to earn PAT. It's fun! " (student) 

"To my knowledge and what I have heard from my daughter, PAT time has 
encouraged her to like school more. " (parent) 

A copy of the parent-student survey is included in Appendix B of this report. 

Data from office referrals, academic honors and attendance rales is 
displayed below. 



OFFICE REFERRALS 



Sept 



Oct 

149 
99 



1986 (pre) 

1987 (post) 



86 
69 



DIFFERENCE 



-20 



OG fewer referrals 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
faU 19S6 fall 1987 

Honor Society 

Carried over 122 167 
Inducted 32 59 



Total students 154 226 
Difference +72 more 



A 1 TENDANCE RATES-PER CENT PRESENT 

Fall 1986 Fall 1987 

20 day count 93 57% 94.16% 
40 day coum 95.73% 95.53% 



From information collected, it appears that the project successfully 
completed aaiviUes related to Objective I. Increased Teacher Competency 
leading to increased time on task and student motivation. Surveys of 
teachers, parents and students denoted the advantages of having teachers 
trained in CMTP techniques. Teachers who received the lengthiest period of 
training were the most adamant in their perception of the benefits of the 
training. In addition, office discipline referral figures for the fall semesters 
of 1986 and 1987 show sizable decreases in the number of times teachers 
were referring students to the office for misbehavior. The number of 
students who sustained grades good enough for membership in Honor 
Society increased by 47% in 1987 over 1986. Attendance rates for the 20th 
and 40th school days, however, show little difference between the two 
school years. Nonetheless, attendance rates were all between 93% and 96%. 
which are a relatively high percentage for rverage daily attendance figures. 
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Obfeetive Two 
Pareat Involvemeat 

The success/failure of Objective Two is undocumented. Implementation of 
activities for the objective was the rssponsibiJity of two people who left the 
school. Tlie first, a counselor trained with group one, was to have kept 
records regarding the number of parent contacts from phone calls. These 
numbers are not available. However, parent response to mailed mid-term 
notices was higher in the fall of 1987 than it has been in previous years. The 
graduate student-administrative assistant who was assigned to oversee the 
design and data collection for the activities related to Objective Two moved 
from Las Cruces before the end of the spring semester and did not complete 
his task. The only quantitative information we have regarding the 
interaction of the school and parents is from an item on the Parent Survey 
asking if parents have been in contact with the school during the current 
(spring) semester, to which only 3 1% of the respondents replied 
affirmatively. Since it is possible that these v.'ere parents of successful 
students, inferences canno: be drawn from the response. 

FUTURE OF PROJECT 

The grant was extremely helpful in obtaining training for the teachers in a 
specific school. The school is currently involved in continuation meetings for 
the teachers who were trained, and plans to use its trainers to train 
additional staff members neit year. (Our district is in the process of 
changing to a middle school format which means that Picacho will house 
grades 6, 7 & 8 next year and that a turnover of 25-35 X of the staff is 
anticipated.) Because staff perceive that the training has improved both the 
school and classroom learning environment, motivation exists for r xaining 
the program. 

In addition, the success of the program stimulated interest in extending the 
bounds of training beyond the staff of a single school. Special Student 
Services, which directs special education programs in our district, has 
already completed a contract with Dr. Jones aimed at training all the special 
ed resource room teachers in the district. Because this group is housed 
across the district, word of the training has become widespread and on 
demand in buildings across the district. 
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The gram for Picacho Junior High School has enabled one school to be 
permeated with a training model closely related to state teaching 
competencies used for evaluation purposes, and to identify a means for other 
schools/teachers to also improve their classroom skills. The benefits of the 
grant have eitended far beyond its initial location and cost, and with the 
capacity oi staff to train additional staff, the benefits of the grant can be 
generalized with minimal investment for the consultant s time. The school 
district is currently planning a district-wide design for CMTP staff 
development. 

It is particularly important that the skills taught in the staff development 
program are closely correlated to the seven teaching competencies on which 
teachers are evaluated in New Mexico and in the school district. Each 
teacher in the building (and in the district) is required to write annually a 
Professional Development Plan (PDP) in which goals are set for continued 
growth in teaching skill areas. Teachers at PJHS possess, through CMTP, 
greater competency and the capacity to develop even greater competency in 
areas identified as necessary by the state of New Meiico and the Las Cruces 
Public Schools. The grant gave a big boost to a process which was already in 
place and which is an ongoing aspect of education in New Mexico. 

KEPLICATION OF PROJECT 

Because the primary nature or this project was simply to purchase a highly- 
proven training package for the teachers within a school, it is extremely easy 
to replicate. Any district wishing to have teachers trained in CMTP has 
merely to contaa Dr. Jones. However, some items which would improve the 
logistics and utility of the training exist and are listed below: 

1. Teachers felt uniformly that the training is more beneficial if 
received earlier in the school year, and recommend the fall semester. This 
permits a greater length of lime for implementation and for the continuation 
meetings. 

2. The school can use ideas from the training for school-wide 
behaviors, not just for classroom behaviors. 

3. Teachers should be placed in continuation groups with 
compatible peers. The concept of coaching by colleagues has been proven 
successful in a variety of research projects, but it must be carefully 
structured for that success to occur. 

4. Plans for comparing student achievement before and after a 
staff development program need to be carefully conceived. Originally, the 
intent of the project was to compare grades of students with their own 
grades prior to teacher training, and to compare achievement test scores for 



eighth grade students for the years previous and post teacher training. 
Teachers in Group I vere asiced to report grades for their students for fall 
1986 and spring 1987 b'Jt teachers felt the grades were contaminated for a 
variety of reasons ai\d not a good source of information. One common 
diuation was that the teacher had had a student teacher during me of the 
semester? and the situations for students could not be compared. Teachers 
also felt that having had only limited time to implement the training during 
tho spring semester meant no difference would be discernable. 
Coo' equently, this type of grade data was dismissed as having little utility. 
Anoth'ir consequence of starting the project in the spring semester rather 
than in the fail is that achievement test scores are not yet available for the 
year following the training. In the end, we used figures which indicated how 
many students were in Honor Society ifter treatment and before treatment, 
u very generic and broad spectrum indication of the academic health of 
students at PJHS. 

5. When training staff in a single building, certain complexities 
arise. On the two days of training for Group II, the building had over half of 
the teachers out of their classrooms, which wet? being covered by substitute 
teachers. Although it would have been more cost fueaive in terms of the 
trainer's time to train more people, the impact on the instructional program 
of the building had to be considered. Consequently, a selection process for 
choosing staff to be trained had to be developed. Ultimately, more teachers 
of core curriculum than of exploratory curriculum were trained since the 
goal was to impact in academic areas. 

6. Budget The grant money was spent on only three objects: 
(1 ) consultant fees, travel and accommodation costs, (2) copyrighted 
workshop materials purchased from the consultant, and (3) substitute 
teachers. The amount for substitute teachers was simply the remainder 
after the other costs, and proved to be the most limiting factor on how many 
teachers could be trained in Group I. Eleven stan members were trained in 
Group I, while as many as thirty could have been trained. However, the cost 
of substitutes for nine days for thirty teachers was beyond the capacity of 
the grant, considering the impact of that many sub«5titutes in one building, 
the pyramid approach was the most workable design for the training. 

OISEMMINATION 

The value of the training is already being widely disseminated in our school 
district. Trainers from the first group ef teachers were able to workshop 40 
teachers who were newly hired in the district as part of a series of induction 
activities last summer. The district will continue to train new and 
experienced teachers in the techniques of CMTP. To extend information to 
other school distrias in New Mexico and administrative and teacher groups 



are planning presentations at statewide conferences for middle schools and 
at statewide teacher conferences. A copy of this report will also be 
forwarded to the State Department of Education and to the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC). 
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APPENDIX A 



TEACHERS WHO RECEIVED TRAINING 
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GROUP I 



name position years 

experience 



Joe Parker 


Principal 


20 


Denise Pontious 


Counselor 


9 


Vicki Frances 


English Teacher 


6 


iCathy Dailey 


English Teacher 


7 


Qaudia Gerhardt 


English Teacher' 


11 


Duffy Porter 


English Teacher 


26 


Norma Baker 


Math Teacher 


H 


Marsha Topley 


Math Teacher 


6 


Chris Cook 


Science Teacher 


5 


Susie Ebbs 


P. E. Teacher 


15 


Mary Less man 


Home Economics Teacher 


10 




GROUP II 



Atme position years 

experience 



Glenda Gomez 


special education teacher 


17 


jifflmie Buescher 


reading teacher 


8 


joAnn Paulson 


English Teacher 


16 


Flora Tyler 


speciai. education teacher 


2 


Raul Salcido 


Science Teacner 


M 


Rebecca Tripeer 


Computer 


7 


Grace Montano 


P. E. Teacher 


8 


Rebecca Richardson 


Special Education Teacher 


6 


Eugene Whitlow 


Math Teacher 


21 


Ann Guiffre 


Reading Teacher 


12 


Jerry Hill 


Math Teacher 


24 


Thoin Christie 


Special Education Teacher 


5 


Tim Belts 


English Teacher 


15 


Elaine Tilghman 


Science Teacher 


16 


Bet McQeneghan 


Librarian 


10 


Dorothy Weiser 


Home Economics Teacher 


8 


Bill Wood 


Math Teacher 


29 


Melissa Burnett 


Science Teacher 


2 


Bert Holland 


Math Teacher 


36 
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APPENDIX B 



SURVEY FORMS 
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TEACHER SURVET 



EVALUATION: PICACHO PROJECT- GROUP 

As a result of the Qassroom Management Training Program (CMTP). what 
changes have you observed? Please help evaluate the projea by answering 
the following questions. Return the evaluation to Bonnie Votaw by 
November 5. 

1. To what extent have you implemented the techniques of CMTP? 
— none — few several everything 

IF YOU ANSWERED NONE. DO NOT CONTINUE WITH THE EVALUATION. 

2. Since implementing, do you find your students to be "on task" . . . 
— more often less often no change 

3. Since implementing, has student learning . . . 

— improved declined remained unchanged 

4. Since implementing, are students tardy .. . 

— less frequently ^the same more frequently 

5. Since implementing, have your referrals to the office for disciplinary 
problems . . . 

— increased decreased remained unchanged 

6. TMs year have you noticed any change in general school behavior in 
the hall, the cafeteria, restrooms. etc.? 

— better — ^worse unchanged 

7. Did you feel the use of Dr. Jones' techniques altered the climate of the 
school as school started this year? 

noticeably not at all some 

8. Additional Cor ments: 
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PARENT-STUDENT SURVEY 



Dear Parents: 

Teachers at Picacho Junior High have been trying some new techniques to 
motivate students, and to improve their behavior and achievement. In order 
to evaluate these attempts to improve performance, we need input from you 
and your child. Will you please take a few minutes to sit down with your 
child and jointly complete this form? 



Thank you. 



TO PARENTS 



1. Does your child talk about teachers or classes in which preferreo 
aaivity time (PAT) is used? 



2. Does your child seem motivated by PAT? 



3. Have you had contact with the school during the current semester? 



TO STUDENTS 
1. Does your teacher use PAT? ^yes 



-no 



2. Do you think your success as a student in a class where the teacher 
uses PAT is . . . 

— greater 



less 



3- Are you tardy in classes using PAT . . 
— more less 



^the same 



^the same 



ADDITIONAL PARENT OR STUDENT COMMENT: 
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APPENDIX C 



TRAINING MATERIAL SAMPLES 
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FREDRIC H. JONES & ASSOCIATES, INC. 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM (CMTP) 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR TRAINING 



EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 
103 OUARRY LANE 
SANTA CRUZ. CA 95060 
(408j 425-8222 



There are many details which need to be attended to hv 
administrators of the sponsoring school, school distr i c? o^ 
educational center which are important for the Classroom 
Management Training Program to run smoothly A list of these 

fd.?nLVra^o% ^i^cVa^g/. ^° ^'^^'''^ ^oV^h" 

I. Personnel Planning 

^' !oinn?'°".°^- "^^^ training of teachers on a 

school site IS aJways on a voluntary basis. Although 
there are always teachers that administrators would like 
to require to take the training as soon as possible, 
experience shows such mild coercion to be a bad bet. 
Almost all teachers will volunteer sooner or later for 
their own sakes if word of mouth from the trained 
teachers is given a rhance to have its effect. 

Colnn^°i^'°"' ^^l^ction of trainees should favor all 
volunteering personnel at participating school sites 
^fi.r." opening up training to teachers from additional 
likp^*hnoH f''°i;""^"^'°" °^ training will maximize the 
cintril? adequate administrative backup and quality 

^* lelvn°" °^ coaches: The selection of teachers to 
nrior ""f"^?^"^ trainers in a staff deve lopmen i- 
program utilizing a "trainer of trainers model" is 
ri^^iti* J?^ quality of all teacher training will, to 
a considerable extent, be a function of the competence 
?h%.M^/ individuals chosen as coaches. Ideally, they 
should exhibit the following four characteristic^ : 1) 
excellent basic teaching skills, 2) high social status 
and respect among colleagues so that their evaluation of 

ability to express themselves effectively in front of a 
small group, and 4) a genuine desire to serve as a 
coacn • 

Do not select someone to be a coach because they need 

?o'nV?H'''i'-- °^ ^^^"^ teachers s'hould 

L . ^^'"'"^ °^ coaches. The sponsoring agency 
may be asked not to use a weak coach in subsequent 

-1- 
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a"oach! ^" obviously weak teacher is selected to be 



C. Preparation for coaching: During the week prior to the 
sHomi'h h/°.""^°5 pyramid training, the ctiEhTng teams 
should be freed to spend one day in preparation! This 
time should be set aside and protected by the 
administrator in charge of the program. Prior to the 

cren?rPH°'f coach Mg' teams should havl 

prepared fully to make all of the presentations of 
fho ^7 material and management skills contained in 
Procraf Si .'^^ Classroom Management Training 

t^??n?n* addition, prior to each subsequent round of 

preparation? one-half day off for 

D. Scheduling meetings with Key administrators: Principals 
and key administrators need to have their role in the 
snnno'r? P^og""" ^la r i f ied so tney can provide necessary 
support for their coaches and trainees and so they can 
carry out quality control functions at their school 

Hnr.Vso ""k ,'^^u°^ ^^^^^ one-half hours 

ronnH . Scheduled during both round 1 and 

This Jp?f "i"'?^ ^° "^^^^ admiHIiTrator's role. 

This meeting should preferably be held in the afternoon 
of the first day following teacher training. Coaches 
are invited to attend. 

^* SJ^Th '"^^^^"gs with the school board, parents, 
PTA, and press: An important facet of systematic staff 
development is community support. It is appropriate to 
use the CMTP consultant's time to speak to parents! PTA? 

w?th '""^ Th^ese meotfng; 

with local groups ur.ually need to be arranged well in 
advance. Fees, if any, would be negotiated on the basis 
of the time involved. 

II. Logistical Details 

A. space and equipment : Training should take place in a 
classroom-like setting in which there are desks or small 

if.c/^ ^° "s^^ the children in 

Classrooms and in which there is adequate blackboard 
space to have six teams of teachers working at the board 
simultaneously. During the first round of training when 
ho nf°/''^ ^^'"^ trained, only one such room will 

be needed. However, during the second and third days of 
Irl hplio of training when six groups of teachers 

will hp r colleagues, six such rooms 

site .o 7h.^'"'^: ^^"^ ^^'^ ^^^"1^ the same 

ho^i„pn \ intermittent supervision and feedback can 
be given to each of the six training groups. 
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In addition, the following equipment should be provide-' 
i^'.l^'irl 'if training: 1) chalk and erasers; 2) magi^ 
markers; 3) 3 x 5 cards; and 4) masking tape. 

Food and breaks: The sponsoring agency should provide 
coffee and donuts for all trainees during each of the 
training sessions in the mornings and coffee or tea in 
the afternoon. The trainees will take a lunch break of 
approximately an hour and a quarter during training 
days. Getting out for lunch has proven valuable both in 
making the day seem special and in giving ever one a 
cnance to get acquainted socially. 

CMTP printed materials: The sponsoring agency will take 
responsibility for providing copies of CMTP materials 
ror all trainees. Such materials should be ordered well 
m advance. 

Motel and travel: Airline reservations will be made by 
the Classroom Management Training Program, and the 
sponsors of the training program will be informed of 
i^tf^.ft'' arrangements well in advance of training, 
lypicaiiy, the sponsoring agency will make hrtel 
arrangements and arrangements for pick-up at and 
delivery to the airport. If this is inconvenient, 
however, car rental can be arranged by CMTP. All 
expenses are billed to the sponsoring agency. 

PM^ST.^ sponsoring agency: As an aid to 
^rifi/l 1 following materials are requested and 

should be mailed to us well in advance of training. 

1) A letter of confirmation. 

2) The name and location of the training site. Include 
directions to the site and a map if the training 
site IS in the San Francisco Bay or Monterey Bay 
Areas. For out-of-town training, ple=ise provide the 
name of the motel and the person who will provide 
transportation. 

3) A list of the participants (teachers, observers, and 
principals) including their job titles and home 
school. Please list participants by training 
groups. ' 

4) A -"ist of key administrators who will be dealing 
with the prog.-ni. A simple organizational outline 
IS easiest if it is already available. 
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III. Training Outline 



A. 



introductory workshop to all interested teachers (1/2 or 
= This presentation can be made between round 1 
^nHnfS"^^ K °^ training rather than prior to round l if 
judged to be more useful then. 

B. Round 1: Coaches Training (3 days). 

1) Coaches Training: Twelve coaches and their 
principals plus observers (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.) 
Central office staff and key auxiliary personnel are 
welcomed a? observers as an aid to district 
understandin<i c .d support for CMTP provided they 

rMTp'^.'f?? they will not be disseminators of 

CMTP Skills and procedures. 

li^^^ administrators' meeting: All principals and 
otner administrators plus coaches if they wish (4:00 
p.m. - 5:30 p.m. on day one or day 2) . 

C. Round 2: Coaches Training (2 days) . 

1) Coaches Training: Twelve coaches and their 
principals plus observers (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.). 

2) Second administrators' meeting: All principals and 
otner administrators plus coaches if they wish (4:00 
p.m. - 5:30 p.m. on day one) . 

°" ^n^^J?^ ^l^^ ^"^^ ^"^y f^o"* school for 

coaching teams to prepare the presentation of the 

trfining^ ^ responsible for during round 3 of 

Round 3: Pyramid Teacher Training (3 days). 

1) Day 1: Coaches' prep (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.). 
Review of coaching skills, group process management 
SKiiis, and the planning of events. 

2) Days 2 and 3: Peer training (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 
p.m.). Each of the six coaching teams train up to 
eight additional teachers (a total of 48 new 
trainees) . Each group needs its own room with desks 
and blackboard. Some presentations will be made to 
the whole group in one of the rooms. 

In your announcements be sure to have everyone meet 
at 7:45 - 8:00 for coffee so we can begin on time. 

3) Day 2: Coaches' prep for day 3 (4:00 p.m. - 5:00 
p • in • ) » 
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E. 



D. Follow-through workshop: From two to six months a^ter 
the completion of Round 3 of training, two additional 
days are needed; one to work with administrators on 
evaluation and quality control, and a second to work 
with the coaches on troubleshooting, coaching skills and 
advanced instructional skills. Time should be set aside 
to work with the school board and the superintendent 
du«ng-this visit to outline and clarify their rol^ m 
program f o 1 low- t h r oug h . Additional needs of th- 
district will be more thoroughly understood by this time 
so that future goals might be discussed. 

IV. Costs 

A. Consulting fees and expenses. 

B. Substitute days. 

1) Round 1: twei^re coaches x tnree days folus r>thers -? 
in attendance) . / ^ — ^ 



2) Round 2: -U^^ coaches x , two days (plus others in 9 
attendance) . 

3) Coaches' prep day: tw«^e coaches x'one day. ^ 

4) Round 3: "^-^ — t 

I 

a) Prep day: t welv e coaches x^'one'day. 



b) Peer training: twe4^ coaches plus/^'Ttrainees 
X two^;days. ( / 

\ 



5) Follow-fh rough workshop: twelve coaches x,' one dav 
(plus other teachers who attend). 

6) Introductory workshop: Typically no substitute cost 
IS incurred here since the workshop is typicallv 
offered on a special in-service day or minimum day.^ 

Purchase of training materials: CMTP manuals will be 
purchased by the sponsoring agency for all coaches and 
trainees. The coaching manual is larger, more detailed 
and, consequently, more expensive than the trainees- 
manuals. Separate manuals are given to each trainee 
during each day of Pyramid Teacher Training, one for 
Positive Discipline and one for Positive Instruction. 

Purchase of stopwatches for ccaches and trainees 
(optional but typically done with district or individual 
school funds) . 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
PYRAMID TEACHER TRAINING 

SCHEDULE FOR DAY i 
POSITIVE r.lSClPLlNE 

BREAK (Split into Small Groups) 
9;00-10;00 Limit-Setting 

(p.lOSf) 1) Rules and Room Arrangement 

(P.82) 2) introduction to Teaching a Structured Lesson 

(P. 116) 3) Limit-Setting: Part 1 ( practice cycles 1 - 4 ) 

a) Breathing and Relaxation Practice 

b) Through "Smile Practice" 

BREAK (Stay in Small Groups) 

Limit-setting (Continued in Smalled Groups) 
(P.ll7f) 4) Limit-setting: Part 2 (Through "Palms") 

(P.ll9f) 5) Limit-Settina* p=,y.+. -> tmu .. 

, the Guided P^ictiSe'f^ ^^^^ 

(P.123) 6) Limi^-setting: Generalization and Discrimination 
(p. 125) 7) When Does Limit-Setting Fail? 

l^''^^-'^2:A5 LUNCH (Return to Large Group) 
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Schedule Day 1 

I"<=^"tive systems for Good Behavior (Large Group) 
(P.126f) 1) Relationship and Formal Incentives 
(P.130f) 2) What Makes Responsible Behavior? 

y-^^' ^--"^^ BREAK (Split into Small Groups) 

^'^^ Responsibility Training - Classroom Applications 
(P.131f) 1) Basics of Responsibility Training 

- Bonuses 

- Penalties and the Rule of Penalties 
PATS - Using Learning as the Reward 

{P.138f) 2) Piggybacking Incentive Systems 

- Omission Training (OT) 

- Extending RT Beyond the Classroom 

(p.lSlf) 3) Playing a PAT to Review Today's Material 
^'QQ. BREAK (Return to Large Group) 

^-^S Back-up Systems (Large Group) 

(P.143f) 1) What is a Back-Up System? 

(p. 147) 2) Mechanics of Small Back-Up Systems 

(P.i47f) 3) Medium, Large and Extra Large Back-Up Options 

Classroom Discipline as a System (Large Group) 

(p. 149-50) 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
PYRAMID TEACHER TRAINING 

SCHEDULE FOR DAY 2 
POSITIVE INSTRUCTION 

^'-^ l introduction: The Universal Helping Interaction 

Dependency, Discipline and Self-^onLpf aL^e ..^up) 

BREAK (Split into Small Groups) 
The Positive Helping Interaction 

pSf ^^deSr introductory.^ 

^-^^^^ P^us's^rSeVp^^S^^^ on 

(P-50f) 3) Praise Subskills with Structured Practice Exercise 

* ToT.ro?'^' "^^^-^ ^-ic rule of 
(p. 125b) 5) overview: Behavioral and Academic Accountabil i i-v 

dS^Tng^sLTw^r^ "wor^LT^^f c^o^^^d" " 

• BREAK "(Return to Small Groups) 

10:30-11:^0 Performance Models 

(p. 63) 1) ■ The Prompting Hierarchy 

(P.64) 2) summary Graphics versus Performance Models 

(P.67f) 3) Types of Performance Models 

(p. 69) 4) Sample Performance Models 

5) Build a Performance Model for use next week 
(sponge activity) ^ 

■^^^"'^^^'^^ LUNCH (Return to Large Group) 

* Enrichment topic for follow-through 
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Schedule Day 2 

iilil^ introduction to T.ir.odal TeachiS^,,, 

(p. 65) 1) Functions of Performance Models (Overview) 

a) Clarity 

b) Permanence 

c) Weaning 

(p. 64-5) 2) Solo^Performing, Summary Graphics and Cognitive 

(P-85b) 3) How to produce Cognitive Retention and Integration 
• (P.85& 4) Shaping and Cyclical Teaching 

^'^5 BREAK (Split into Small Groups) 

^•^5-3;00 Trimodal Teaching Formats 

(P. 88-9) 1, Partner Teaching: Math and Art exe^cis'es while making 
tne lesson plan and teaching students to use it as a 
study guide during Acquisition 

(p.90f) 2) Read Around Groups (RAGs) ^ 

(p. 94) *3) STAD, TGT and Jigsaw (Coon^r^i-i,,^ r 

y^ctw tt-ooperative Learning/Johns Hopkins) 

4) Blackboards, laboratories and PATs 

a) Teacher movement and monitoring (P,p&l) 

b) Student work groups 

c) using partners and work groups for work check 
3: 00- 3_^:i5 BREAK (Return to Large Group) 

Continuation Groups (Large ■ Group) 
(P.l93f) 1) Growth, Support and Sharing 
(P.199f) 2) Problem Solving 
(p.202f} 3) Planning for first meeting 

* Enrichment topics for follow-through 

10 
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INTRODUCTION 
to the 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 



Background 

For most people "discipline" means punishing a child when 
they do something wrong. During more than a decade of 
continuous work with teachers and children in every kind of 
classroom setting, our understanding of effective classroom 
discipline nas grown to focus upon: 

- Reducing teacher stress 

- Providing clear and coiisistent classroom structure 

- Training students to follow classroom rules while 
enhancing student-teacher relationship 

- Training students to work independently 

- Establishing high standards of excellence for schoolwork 

The Classroom Management Training Program (CMTP) has 
developed not only ad va need me thods of classroom 
management, but also advanced methods of teacher training. 
These teacher training methods which focus upon performance 
practice are incorporated into CMTP Pyramid Teacher 
Training--a "trainer of trainers approach to skill 
dissemination. 



Goals of CMTP Pyramid Teacher Training 

The objective of the Classroom Management Training Program 
is to produce an orderly and productive classroom that both 
the teacher and students can enjoy. Classroom discipline 
must not only produce high standards of behavior and work 
within the classroom, but it must also enhance the 
relationship between student and teacher to generate 
cooperation on the part of the student. 

Only v^en rule-following is a voluntary act on the part of 
the student can both the teacher and student rejax and 
enjoy each other. And, only when independent conscientious 
work is a voluntary act on the part of the student will the 
class approach its learning potential. Only then is the 
teacher free to enjoy teaching. 
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"I have come to a freightening conclusion. i am 
the decisive element in the classroom. It is my 
personal approach that creates the climate, it 
is F.y daily mood that makes the weather. As a 
teacher I possess tremendous power to make a child's 
life miserable or joyous, i can be a tool of torture 
or an instrument of inspiration. I can humiliate 
or humor, hurt or heal, m all situations it is 
my response that decides whether a crisis will be 
escalated or de-escalated and a child humanized 
or dehumanized. 



Hiam Ginott 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
COACHING AGREExMENT 

Tr^-in^ni^^'i^^^^''^ ^ Clafsroom Management 

p^^iJt"^/^?^^^ represents an on-going relationship with 

& Associates, inc. which is limited by 
the following conditions: 

I. Quality 

The Classroom Management Training Program (CMTP) will 
never be "watered down" in any way. ?he integrity of 
training will be maintained by providing: 

^' t.^^^i^^""? team of two teacher-coaches and one admin- 
istrator from the school site. 

B. A training group of six to eight volunteers . 

C. One day of prep for coaches and two full days of 
training. ^ 

D. The form and content of training as originally designed. 

E. CMTP software to be purchased from Fredric H. Jones 
& Associates, Inc. oonet, 

^* hJ^^^^' ^l^ssroom-like work area with desks, black- 
boards and refreshments. 

II. Observers 

auxfnff "'^^ ^^"'^^^^ ^° ^dr.instrators, and 

?heii oSjy - teachevs with classrooms of 

III. Scope of Coaching 

^' ^""t li^'ited to coaching within the confines 

dist^L^ ""^.^^r^^- =ite, consortium, 

dis^Jic^') 'P^^^^^^^ ^^^^ °f ^ large metropolitan 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 



COACHING AGREEMENT 
(f.ontinued) 



B. Coaches trained under the auspices of a Teacher Center 
or Professional Development Center are limited to 
training under the auspices of that same center. 

C. All training will be coordinated through Fredric H. 
Jones & Associates, Inc. and all fees for training 
.'111 be paid through Fredric H. Jones & Associates, Inc 

D. No fee can be charged above and beyond that provided 
Oy the contracting agency as agreed upon by Fredric H 
Jones & Associates, inc. 



I hereby agree to the conditions set forth in this document. 

If I have any questions at anytime about the above agreement 

Lfiii the offices of Fredric H. jones & Associates 

before procadmg. 



Signed 



on the _day of ,19 

home address 



(zip) 

Please print name 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEfffiNT TRAINING PROGRAM 
COACHING AGREEMENT 

Tr^iJ^l^t'^^^^^''^ ^ the Classroom Management 

?"SiSV ?SS l^l^^^^"}^^ on-going relationship with 

th^ fi?in:,- & Associates, Inc. which is limited by 

the following conditions: ^ 

I. Quality 

?ever^K'"S^; "^ri^^"''-'^"^"^"^ Program (CMTP) will 
t?Iin,-n^ Jf^ down" m any way. The integrity of 

training will be mamtaine by providing: 

^' isJ^^io^''? team of two teacher-coaches and one admin- 
istrator from the school site. 

B. A training group of six to eight volunteers. 

C. One dai of prep for coaches and two full days of 
training, 

D. The form and content of training as originally designed. 

to^^df^nl'relre^taentl.""' ^"'^ 
II. Observers 

aSx^Sarv^n^^ H"'^'^^'' ^° ^^^^^ ' ^^minstrator s , and 
Se^r oSJ! - teachers with classrocims of 

III. Scope of Coaching 

^* ortSr.on^ limited to coaching within the confines 
disJ^foJ agency. (School site, consortium 

d^sSct')°' ^P^^^^i-'^ — °f - large m^tropoUt'a ' 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 

COACHING AGREEMENT 
Ccontinued) 

B. Coaches trained under the auspices of a Teacher Center 
or Professional Development Center are limited to 
training under the auspices of that same center. 

C. All training will be coordinated through Fredric H. 
Jones & Associates, inc. and all fees for training 
will be paid through Fredric H. Jones & Associates, Inc, 

D. No fee can be charged above and beyond u,-.at provided 
by the contracting agency as agreed upon by Fredric H. 
Jones & Associates, Inc. ^ i^eajric n. 



hp.-eby agree to the conditions set forth in this document. 

^^Ji?^^^ r^.'^i?^^^^^? anytime about the above agreement 
Lfiii the offices of Fredric H. Jones & Associates 

before p^oceding. 



Signsd 



the day of ^,19 

home address 



(zip) 

Please print name 
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There are many details which need to be attended to hv 
administrators of the sponsoring school; school dfstric? or 
educational center which are important for the Classroom 
Management Training Program to run smoothly. A list o? these 

I. Personnel Planning 

^* "^^^ training of teachers on a 

-^^ always on a voluntary basis. Although 

there c - always teachers that administrators would like 
to require t- take the training as soon as possible! 

A^So.'t'"i'w' ""'^^ coercion to be a'^bad bet 

Almost all teachers will volunteer sooner or later for 

L.Vhlr°''" ^^-^^^ """^ °^ "'°"th from the trained 
teachers is given a chance to have its effect. 

In addition, selection of trainees should favor all 
volunteering personnel at participating school sites 
s^tes °c;n^r.^'"^ up training to teachers from additional 
nke?ihooH of training will maximize the 

coIitJi?? adequate administrative backup and quality 

B. Selection of coaches: The selection of teachers to 
serve as coaches or trainers in a staff development 
program utilizing a "trainer of trainers model" ?s 
critical. The quality of all teacher training will, to 
ofThp'^'^'H " function of the competence 
: ,^ ^"'^lyiduals chosen as coaches. Ideally, they 
shou d exhibit the iollowing four characteristic^: 1) 
excellent basic teaching skills, 2) high social status 
and respect among colleagues so that their evaluation of 
the program will carry some weight among peers, 3) the 
^ '° '^P'"'/ themselves effectively in fr^nt of a 
loach. ^""^ ^ genuine desire to serve as a 

Do not select someone uo be a coach because they need 

Jolfow^thp V''"'"5 °' ^^^"^ teachers s^hould 

follow the training of coa.hes. The sponsoring agency 
may be asked not to use a weak coach in subsequenl 

11 
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training if an obviously weak teacher is selected to be 



fn!?1.i 2' coaching: During the week prior to the 

Ihnuld J7rlL°^ pyramid training, the cHiHhTng teams 
should be freed to spend one day in preparation! This 
time should be set asTdT-T^ld p r o t e c t e d by t h e 
administrator in charge of the program. Prior to the 

o'reoa'red fS7\''''V <^°ach ing'teams should haSi 

prepared fully to make all of the presentations of 
background material and management skills contained in 
the outline of the Classroom Management Training 
Program. in addifon, prior to each subsequent round of 
p'paJa^Ion"'''' on-irFifrdly'o ? for 



E. 
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fnni^i'"^ meetings with Key administrators: Principals 
and key administrators need to have their role in the 

s^DDo'r"t^ f^r^u"" "° '^"^ necessary 

support lor the:r coaches and trainees and so they can 

lit/ T™^"!^''^ control functions at their school 
duraV.on ^^^k°^ \^ ^^^^^ ^"^^ one-half hours 

roMoH 9 f scheduled during both round 1 and 

round 2 of training to review the admiHTiFrator ' s role. 
This meeting should preferably be held in the afternoon 

:Je\^nvite^d^L^7te^nd^.^°"^"^ '^'^'^^ ^ 



piA and nrl.r^\'"^-^ "''^ ' Parents, 

dlvLln-lp^nf important facet of systematic staff 

development is community suppor'. . it is appropriate to 
use the CMTP consultant's time to speak to parents? PTA 
and the press while they are in town. Th'^ese me;tiJg; 
with local gror.ps usually need to be arranged well in 
advance Fees, if any, would be negotiated on the basis 
or the time involved. 

II. Logistical Details 

A. space and equipment: Training should take place in a 
classroom-like setting in which 'there are desks or smaU 
tables similar to nose used by the children in 
^i^rp^oT "hi^h there is adequate blackboard 

space to have six teams of teachers working at the board 

fip no?nh°"^^- fi'^st round of training when 

be nPPdPd trained, only one such room will 

be needed. However, during the second and third days of 
are HVrfn 1° °^training when s'x groups of teachers 
will hp ^P^ ^'^ by their colleagues, six such rooms 

site i-h^.; ; ""^.^^^ ^^^"^'^ b« the same 

site so that intermittent supervision and feedback can 
be given to each of the six training groups. /••'^ 



In addition, the following equipment should be provided 
for use during training: 1) chalk and erasers; 2) magic 
markers; 3) 3 x 5 cards; and 4) masking tape. 

Food and breaks: The sponsoring agsncy should provide 
coffee and donuts for all trainees during each of the 
training sessions in the mornings and coffee or tea in 
the afternoon. The trainees will take a lunch break of 
approximately an hour and a quarter during training 
days. Getting out for lunch has proven valuable both in 
making the day seem special and in giving everyone a 
chance to get acquainted socially. 

CMTP printed materials: The sponsoring agency will take 
responsibility for providing copies of CMTP materials 
for all trr.inees. Such materials should be ordered well 
in advance. 

Motel and travel: Airline reservations will be made by 
the Classroom Management Training Program, and the 
sponsors of the training program will be informed of 
these travel arrangements well in advance of training, 
''ipically, the sponsoring agency will make hotel 
dr rangements and arrangements for pick-up at and 
delivery to the airport. if this is inconvenient, 
however, car rental can be arranged by CMTP. All 
expenses are billed to the sponsoring agency. 

Information about the sponsoring agency: As an aid to 
CMTP stafr. the following materials are requested and 
should be mailed to us well in advance of training. 

1) A letter of confirmation. 

2) The name anc location of the training site, include 
directions to the site and ci map if the training 
site IS in the San Francisco Bay or Monterey Bay 
Areas. For out-of-town training, please provide the 
name of the motel and the person who will provide 
transportation . 

A list of the participants (teachers, cbservers, and 
principals) including their job titles and home 
school. Please list participants by training 
groups. ' 



3) 



4) A list of key administrators who will be dealing 
with the program. A simple organizational outline 
is easiest if it is already available. 
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III. Training Outline 



Introductory workshop to all interested teachers (1/2 or 
1 aay): This presentation can be made between round 1 
and round 2 of training rather than prior to round 1 if 
judged to be more useful then. 

B. Round 1: Coaches Training (3 days). 

1) Coaches Training: Twelve coaches and their 
principals plus observers (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.) . 
Central office staff and key auxiliary personnel are 
welcomed as observers as an aid to district 
understanding and support for CMTP provided they 

J^M^n^^^?? ^^^1 ^^^^ "^^^ be disseminators of 

CMTP skills and procedures. 

2) First administrators' meeting: All principals and 
other administrators plus coaches if they wish (4:00 
p.m. - 5:30 p.m. on day one or day 2). 

C. Round 2: Coaches Training (2 days). 

1) Coaches Training: Twelve coaches and their 
principals plus observers (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.). i^'V) 

2) Second administrators' meeting: All principals and 
other administrators plus coaches if they wish (4:00 
p.m. - 5:30 p.m. on day one) . 

D. Coaches prep day: One full day away from school for 
coacning teams to prepare the presentation of the 
lessons that they cire responsible for during round 3 of 
training. 

E. Round 3: Pyramid Teacher Training (3 days). 

1) Day 1: Coaches' prep (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.). 
Review of coaching skills, group procesr management 
SKiiis, and the planning of events. 

2) Days 2 and 3: Peer training (8:00 a.m. - 4:00 
p.m.). Each of the six coaching teams train up to 
eight additional teachers (a total of 48 new 

^^^u?^^?: ^^^^ 5^^°"^ "^^'^s its own room with desks 
and blackboard. Some presentations will be made to 
the whole gr^up in one of the rooms. 

In your announcements be sure to have everyone meet 
at 7:45 - 8:00 for coffee so we can begin on time. 

3) Day 2: Coaches' prep for day 3 (4:00 p.m. - 5:00 
p.m.) . 
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D. Follow-tnrough workshop: From two to six months after 
the completion of Round 3 of training, two additional 
days are needed; one to work with administrators on 
evaluation and quality control, and a second to work 
with the coaches on troubleshooting, coaching skills and 
advanced instructional skills. Time should be set aside 
to work with the school board and the superintendent 
during this visit to outline and clarify their role in 
program follow-through. Additional needs of the 
district will be more thoroughly understood by this time 
so that future goals might be discussed. 

IV. Costs 

A. Consulting fees and expenses. 

B. Substitute days. 

1) Round 1: twelve coaches x three days (plus others 
in attendance) . 

2) Round 2: twelve coaches x two days (plus others in 
attendance) , 

3) Coaches' prep day: twelve coaches x one day. 

4) Round 3: 

a) Prep day: twelve coaches x one day. 

b) Peer training: twelve coaches plus 48 trainees 
X two days. 

5) Follow-through workshop: twelve coaches x one day 
(plus other teachers who attend). 

6) Introductory workshop: Typically no substitute cost 
IS incurred here since the workshop is typically 
offered on a special in-service day or minimum day. 

C. Purchase of training materials: CMTP manuals will be 
purchased by the sponsoring agency for all coaches and 
trainees. The coaching manual is larger, more detailed 
and, consequently, more expensive than the trainees' 
manuals. Separate manuals are given to each trainee 
during each day of Pyramid Teacher Training, one for 
Positive Discipline and one for Positive Instruction. 

D. Purchase of stopwatches for coaches and trainees 
(optional but typically done with district or individual 
school funds) . 
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POSITIVE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



be built upon good instruction roS2 • ^^oo^^. ^^^scxpline must 
for the prLar?- pre^nf T ^n ^^^^ instructional practices 

discipli ne meSodolo^ W iS^t^?Lf f • ^ =°"»Prehensive classroom 
teacher is constanU^forcefto rSmfdJatr Pf P"vertion, the 
tions that are already in prog^ell " ^° ^^^^ ''^^^ disrup- 

The goals of Positive Instruction are to: 

til jojr-" 

2. Eliminate failure experiences from instructional feedback. 
Sdepenlent"! ' """" unn.otivated ones - to work 

4. Train students to work carefully, neatly, and cor-ectly. 

5. Provide quick and meaningful rewards for mastery. 

6. Prevent most classroom discipline and motivation problems. 

cTclL^l^Tllr. Tyt^itl^, tftSre^P"- - a typi- 

child who is stuck duJfS^ 2 ™y * teacher helps a 

teachin, ii«?ac?Ln irinfof ^hf^f .'''^ °' * ^''i"- 
aspects of classrooS lifHt fl? L-S 2°°^" t""* Predictable 

trainin, '^^ul^^^^^^^^^, 

»:ir1aj\L^pL%lntei€F"^«-"""---^^^^^^ 

of habit patterns Jo'bJeak! " ""^ °* most diffiJ^it 
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I. 



Classroom Management and Instructional Methodology 

Positive Instruction and Positive Discipline qo toaetw 

mt?a<re"minV"'°?.'"^ i^terdependent^;s:em of ??assroom 

procedures described in Positive 
Instruction and the procedures described i n Posit ivl 
m^nr^ill achieve maximal res ultV only" wHiH^ 

^* ProSJSIs""^ Secondary Prevention of Classroom Management 



r^""*; Positive Disciple no is necessary to remediate 

for^buil'^fni'SL^' Cla ssroom and 

c?I«ron™ 4! patterns of cooperation within the 
classroom, it must be paired with a high level of 
student motivation and involvement in learning or else 

S!i?np'X"ff'ii/v°"''"r''^ .^""^ ^° wiJS's^udents 
c?;««JL™ £f ^ • ^" overall scheme of 

classroom management. Positive DiscloH nA represents 

secondary prevents on -^> ,. ri^nFjnn u T Lla!!!",!. 

management problems so that they will not reoccur! 

Iounda^7J".V^".^^^"" °^ course, rest upon a 

foundation of effective classroom discipline, but it 

discipline problems b? maximal z\ng 
"ink of Pot?tl vrT^"^ in learning. Thus, one migh? 
« °^ Positive In struction as the primary prevention 

preve°nVion If manag e^ment Wster^-^t^e 

prevention of the first occurrence oiaeo,-««- 
».n.9«,.nt probl.„. so that r«,edUtion i."„%t Uquired! 
B. Basic Objectives 

positive Instruction and Positive Disclol lnA together 
maximize 1) the amount ot time on task If °^^ZJlll 

Instruct'Jni.'^^r'il'^ maximlTHTg-TT-the efficiency of 
instruction and 3) the experience o f success of all 
students during all less on formats . of all 

cohirinJ ""^ Positive Discipline contain a 

coherent set of basic, generic skills for teaching. 

S^rid^ntiL^rr^ ^? ^"^^^^^ teaching whetSe; 

iSt^ Ba«Ji ^lii*"'"^''*^ "^""^ teaching profession or 
TrVnoAi fi*"yoom management skills, for example, 
are nearly identical to basic parenting skills, and the 

«f IndJs?;;^rf?°.^°^°^^ " appulable in'buslness 
and industry as it is in the typical classroom. Fcr the 

Pos?tive°"Dlscrf."' Instruction a^d 

s?iH« rf^ Discipline represent the essential survival 
«^d inw classroom that will allow them to relax ^ 0 

and enjoy the experience of success. 
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INTPODUCTION 



.cs of Positive Instruction 
Topic Descriptions 

Positive Instruction will be divided into five separate 
topics which will cover those instructional skills which 
are basic to teaching a successful structured lesson. 
Each topic will be subdivided into several sections ^ 
each of which will have a specific informatirnal or 
skill building focus accompanied by practice exercises. 

1. Topic 1: The Universal Helping Interaction 

Most lessons go fairly smoothly during the initial 
presentation of new material to the class. Even if 
some students are not paying attention, they usually 
act as though they are while the teacher presents 
new skills and concepts during the initial stages of 
a structured lesson. If the lesson comes -unglued-, 
it usually happens during Guided Practice . Guided 
Practice is that section of the lesson in which the 
students are to work "on their own- after having 
been presented with a new skill or ccncept. It is 
during Guided Practice that hands wave in the air 
and the teacher moves as fast as they can around the 
room to help those students who are stuck . While 
helping students who are stuck, teachers give 
corrective feedback . 

The process by which teachers give corrective 
feedback is one of the most predictable and 
unremarkable habit patterns of teachers at all grade 
levels — so predictable that we call it the Universal 
Helping Interaction . The Universal h iping 
Interaction is also one of the oldest habit patterns 
in any teacher's behavioral repertoire and is, 
therefore, one of the most difficult to change. 
Unfortunately, the Universal Helping Interaction is 
also the direct or indirect cause of most of the 1) 
chronic motivation problema, 2) learned helplessness 
and dependency, 3) discipline problems, anJ^«3 
^ failure experieWTes in the classroom. To put it 
simply, one of the most common and unexamined 
practice*? of teaching is an unmitigated educational 
disaster. 

During the first portion Positive Instruction we 
will become extremely familiar with the Universal 
Helping Interaction not only as a means of raising 
the level of concern for the first lesson of 
Positive Instruction (Topic 2: The Positive Helping 
Interaction), but also as a means of sensitizing 
teachers to some old habits that will need to be 
changed • 
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lltlt'lr^'^^.lr)'''''' "''^'"^ Int«acUc„ (Praise, 
HOW is corrective feedback given to 8tud«nta during 

be qivln L .^^i / corrective feedback 

De given so efficiently that the amount of 

tv^i!?/7 ^^^^'^^^'^ supplied by the teacher during ! 
typical lesson can be increased up to ten fold or 

^^IL''^'^^^ ^''^ P*^"^ ^° is made abso?i?e?y 

^iU'r.^I^^" V*? "^^^^^^^ ^« -everywhere at once" 
-In'^oTd- for /..""^^^ putting most students 

reteJci th/ /n^l^ periods of time while they 

needJ- st^Ln?! 5! chronic few "mos^ 

needy students Who always have their hands in the 

Hjd Interaction, or "Praise. Prompt 

simple in essentially 
many parts tI ^>,^ * complex process having 

«rn™ ! \ ^o^eve^' an extremely difficult 

?Se Unive°r«ff''H f""- negative transfer from 

b^eak ilbf^i,?!^"^ Interaction. We will have to 
lives . patterns that we have had all of our 

3. Topic :^i Performance Models 

ff^^-^'^i^f concepts are learned "one step at a 
li ly:. " l««^^e" explain skills and concepts 

to the class, they frequently fail to leave anv 
permanent record of the stepj which lead f^om the 
beginning to the end of skill acquisition or concept 
fonnation without a clear and^ermanent record of 
JeQuired'';o^;r^n,''"^'^^"^ process, students are 
in order /r ^^^4 everything the teacher has said 
Practlf! ^^7^°'"! correctly during Guided 

demand upon short-term memory is 

Jh - mLv":^i^"!^^: i« too surprisina 

tin. "^J. confused and raise their 

n f l^J J^^^^' * permanent record 

?he demand ^/nr°^ ""^^ structured lesson, not only is 
^lA^ for corrective feedback increased, but 
the teacher also defines themseJf as the only 
readily available source of corrective feedback 
during Guided Practice. "irirective feedback 
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Performance Models make the structure of the 
structured lesson clear, visual and permanent. 
There are two major forms of Performance Models: 

A. Illustrated Performance Sequences (IPS): 
Illustrated Performance Sequences provide clear 
graphics or illustrations for each step of skill 
performance accompanied by varying degrees of 
explanation and labeling. 

B. Performance Outlines (PO): Performance Outlines 
present the structure or content of a concept. 
While graphics are often the most appropriate 
medium for representing the steps of a skill, a 
simple outline is often the most appropriate 
format for presenting the structure or concept. 
Outlines, however, can also be illustrated 
although the illustrations typically take the 
form of examples of concept expression — for 
example, samples of an author's writing or 
examples of term papers from previous classes. 

Performance Models not only make the structure of a 
structured lesson explicit and permanent, but they 
also serve as an exercise which structures the 
teacher's task analysis . In order to create a 
Performance Moaei, the teacher must divide the task 
into its component parts or steps. The most useful 
task analysis as far as the students are concerned, 
however, are the steps of the student' s performance 

or the student's concept buildflTg: EHective task 

analysis and model building, therefore, are directly 
tied to student performance . 

Topic 4: Trimodal Teaching (say, see, do) and the 
Three-Phase Structured Lesson 

The three-phase structured lesson outlines the basic 
process by which a performance competency i s 
transmitted ffo.n a teacher to a student. 

Trimodal teaching describes the process by 
which a structured lesson is taught most 
effectively. In particular , Trimodal teaching str«53ses 
the fact that effective teaching always a) teaches 
to all modalities of sensory input and output 
(verbal, visual and physical), and b) focuses upon 
student performance as the primary act of physical 
and conceptual integration of the content of the 
structured lesson. Trimodal Teaching, 
quite simply, focuses upon learning by doing. The 
ultimate focus of the structured lesson, therefore, 
is upon learning the input through output. Unless 
the students can translate the teacher's input into 
consistently correct output within the time frame of 
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the presentation of the structured lesson to the 
class, the lesson has been probably been wasted. 

* , TrLTiodal Teaching , like corrective 

feedback, teaches skill performanr« or conceot 
formation "one step at a time". Trimodal 
teaching and the Positive Helping Interaction, 
therefore, are variations on the same basic, 
fundamental process of instruction. That process is 
known as shaping — the prompting and reinforcing of 
successive approximation of task completion. 
P.srformance Models ".^present simpx/ the graphics or 
structure of the steps of shaping— a series of 
"permanent pror.pts". 

Topic 5: Motivation: Incentives for Diligence and 
Excellence 

The effective teaching of a structured lesson may 
greatly increase the motivation of students to 
learn, but it cannot guarantee motivation. Unless a 
teacher is in command of a technology of 
systematically managing the diligence (quantity of 
work) and excellence (quality of work) produced by 
students, they will always have to "pray for the 
best and accept whatever the cat drags in". 
Incentive systems for diligence and excellence add 
to the teaching of a structured lesson a technology 
for the systematic management of motivation. 

For revirds to produce diligence and excellence, 
however, they must be given contingent upon 
diligence and excellence. How can a teacher monitor 
the quantity and quality of work being produced by 
students continuously so that students are held 
accountable while simultaneously bei ig given a 
reason to try as hard as they can? How" can a 
teacher have all the papers checked by the end of 
the work period? To operate incentive systems on a 
classroom-wide basis, the teacher will need a 
sophisticated technology of quality control. 

Incentive systems, of course, gain . uch of their 
potency from rewards. We will, however, learn to 
reward learning with learning. Much of the focus of 
incentive systems for diligence and excellence will 
be upon expanding our understanding of the ways in 
which learning can be made enjoyable in its own 
right. 
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POSITIVE CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 



Four Dinensions of Discipline Manaaanent 



your advantSe^sTthS ?rSf^ ^ learning environment to 

•-"uiiyuig ana comunicating expeotatiais 
^' e«tc;!ve w"fh.. ""^ business" ,o 

whe^eJ'eSr^lseTai?. ^^.^V^""'' '° provocation 
without SreS glt?in| tpllU^ J'"" ^ain control 

II Setting the Stage 

™:en\°\Vch'„oto"gre3"='it°'is"%r"* 

ourselves ana our WfslrlJL' L\ "cltlL^^esllt^s!'""* 

l^^ct:?eTh\cr^i.IT;ke°%?e°\? ^l""''" 

management technique 'easier and wiTf 'a?/ i^n^lt^'* ^ 
Classroom structure will >ov<.t^ • success, 
arrangement and talkina tn r^^^ diverse as room 

structure foriJa the fSnnJj^^ "^^^^^ collectively, 

system is bum. foundation upon which a manageme^i 

Second , we must become aware of the nature of 
disruptions so -that j nature of classroom 

the problems Se a?e att^^^^-T*^^"^^"^ ^'^^^t nature of 

3s-«rcr iSfHE^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ jo%a"??j 

at^Xearning new^^.a^a^em^e-nV SchnlVu^s ':iirS.r;.r^fiJe'l 
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Overview of Training 



b. 



c. 



Training will cover specific management procedures whi -h 
focus upon classroom discpline, motivation anHnst^ic- 

skiui"^ In?;;^^; "P°" P^^fo^^nce practice of new 
Si n^^'n^ ^ practice are rew skills mastered to 

Tllsltool Is'Ske??!^-°^^^ °' ^"^^"-^ 

Jjf^i'^^K^^^ ^"^^easina the skill repertoire of 

S?armeJ^o^o?°''^i;"P"^^^^"5" teacheJ L a 

SiJ" ^1^3 out the use of "tried and 

true techniques. Teachers must have a broad raSop of 
solutions to management problems so that al?erSSi e 
solutions can be quickly implemented when d3S?S.^ 
in/^"''^''''^^- "5^^^ teacher as a crif?smau 

andf.r^^''^ management techniques as toollirS; 
rISh? rLLnl^^i^- ^^^=^^er can choose thi 

S^?!;^t";!°""" " particular child in a particulS 

^^^^^'^ S-h^che^Ipest 
methods utilLfd-iS;rr?he^%o^:-T-^^^^^^^ 

' dn-n%^ii^^^^^^^^^ 

be aSSIvS^b^pJJ^icipaJiS;^??'^":"" of training will 
continually focuses t2S^i^S. ^.! ^"PP°^t ^^oup which 

necessary to meet the changing needs of the Ilassroom 

CMTP Pyramid Teacher T7rainino~seekQ *. 
skill repertoire-not JeSace ?t J^-! ^^'^f Present 

of the experience and wHdom Jha^is in f?^'' ''^^^ "^^^ 
addition to a state of Ty^l X^ , Possession in 

dilemmas that students efll' cSnco'ct oveV?hryeart?^''"'"' 

op^ions^^ ^^ro^nc^e th'ey^ kno^tre stre^nVth^s^^S T".^^^'"^"^ 
of each, they have the L ,ur^ strengths and limitf-ions 
techniques JhiS^ might work fn ^rom among tnese 

teacher will choose^^of ^thrbasi\%^f "ttrcr iUr'raV ' ° ^ ' 
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POSITIVE DISCIPLINE 

Topic I; Classroom Structure 
Section 1: Rules, Routines and Standards 



General Rules 

A. General rules spell out the teacher's overall standards 
and expectations for good work and good behavior within 
the classroom. 

B. Guidelines for General Rules include: 

- Don't make any rules that you are not willing to 
enforce every time they are broken. 

- There should be relatively few permanent classroom 
^ehavior and work rules, and they should be posted. 

- Rules must be simple, clear and shared by all 
studencs. 

The ,..ost common misconception about classroom rules is 
to imagine that they produce behavior. At most they 
set a tone and announce the subject of an upcoming 
lesson which, hopefully, will be the teaching of some 
procedure or routine. 

[ Specific Procedures 

A. General Rules are ultimately embodied in a series of 
specific procedures and routines or they exist only in 
never-never land. 

B. Specific procedures and routines describe the "nuts and 
bolts" of how to behave during any lesson or lesson 
transition. They include: 



2^ 

OJ o 



- What materials are required. 

- How do you get started. 

- What must you do to comp ete *:he assignment. 



t7> 

•H M - HOW and when do you take care of broken pencils 
drinks, the bathroom. 



•H c 



- When is it appropriate to move around the work area 
and why. 
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- Who is it appropriate to talk to and v/hy. 

- How do you get help. 

- How do you clean up. 

- What do you do when you are finished. 

The most important lessons that the teacher will teach 
^uring the first two weeks of school are "how to do 
this and how to do that". Teach rules as thoroughly 
as you would teach any lesson, and include modeling and 
practice m addition to explanation and discussion! 

Common Misconceptions Concerning Classroom Rules. 

1. Students should know how v.o behave by this time. 
Truel The only relevant question is, "What can we 
get away with in your class?". 

2. Rules are announced. WRONGl Rules are taught as 
carefully as any structured lesson would be taught. 
Rule? ere not a l^st of do's and don'ts. A list 
can never teach a student to behave appropriately. 

3. If you do a good job with your rules at the 
beginning of the year, you will not have to deal 
with them later. WRONGl Rules are retaught. Thev 
must be reviewed briefly prior to any lesson 
transition, and they must be retaught periodically 
especially after vacations. . 

4. Teaching rules is a matter of being strict. if by 
strict you mean thorough, then strictness is 
essential. But no amount of schoolma rmi sh 

strictness' will generate cooperation. You cannot 
do discipline like a drill sergeant. 

5> Students dislike classroom rules. WRONGl 
Disrupters and their disruptions which destroy work 
time, upset the teacher and cause privileges to be 
revoked tend to be unpopular. st dents like a 
well-run classroom. 

6. I have so much material to cover, i can't afford 
two weeks for rules. WRONGl You either do it 
right at the beginning, or you spend the rest of 
the year running after t* e students. 
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Remember ; If you don't teoch it, you won't get it. 

Remember; if you make a rule and fail to enforce it, 
you have just taught youi class to disregard your 
rules. ^ j-wwo. 



Ill Chores 



A. Pride and Helping: Personal pride comes from carrying 
your own weight, not from beix.g waited on. Teachers 
need help m doing all that needs to be done in a 
classroom, and most of that help can come from the 
students. Each student t>ould have a chore that they 
are responsible for. 

3. Types of chores: 

1. individual Responsibilities: Have one chore for 
each student. 

2. Group Responsibilities: Divide the class into four 
groups and have four "clusters" of chores which are 
assigned to the groups and which rotate weekly. 
Sample clusters" of chores might include those 
listed below, but they can be highly specific to 
the subject being taught (especially at the 
secondary level). 

- Clean up 

- Bulletin board and decoration 

- Enrichment 

- Grading, passing out papers, recording 

C. Peer Tutoring: The main job to be done ii any 
classroom is teaching. Use peer tutoring extensively. 
Teach your class the skills of Positive Instruction lo 
they can be effective teachers too. 



RULE OF THUMB FOR CLASSROOM CHORES: 

Never do anything for the students 
that they are thoroughly capable 
of doing for themselves. 
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POSITIVE DISCIPLINE 
Topic I: ClasBroom Structure 
Section 2: Involving Students and Parents 

Involving Students 
A, Methods of Introducing Rules 

1. Announce Your Rules 

2. Discuss Your Rules Including: 

- What is a good classroom, 

- What do good teachers do, 

- What do good students do, 

- What are the natural consequences of a 
behavior . 

- What are the natural consequences of good and 
bad behavior in this classroom. 

- How does the enforcement and incentive 
process work. 

- What are some special wishes for classroom 
rules that students might have. 

3- Teach your Entire Classrocn Management System 

- Limit-Setting 

- Incentive and responsibility Training 

- Back-up Systems 
B. Get to Know the Students 

1- Get Names and Demographics (name, parents' name{s), 
address, home phone, parents' work addresses and 
phones on a 3 x 5 card on day #1). 

2 . Break the ice 

- the name game 

- interviewing and introducing partners 
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3. Get to Know Each other Better 

- Talk about yourself 

- interview students privately about themselves. 
C. Enjoy Learning 



1. Enjoyment is built into learnin 




2. Begin incentives and have your first Preferred 
Activity Time on the first daj of schooL 

Involving Parents 
A. Make Personal Contact Early 
1- Send Rules home 
2. Call during the second week to: 

- Introduce yourself. Ask about special needs of child 

- Outline the scope of your class 

- Tell them something positive about their child 

- Discuss and answer questions about your rules 

iim^U/^.''^t secondary level, calls may be 
T^v^i!. 1 ^^.^ parents of those students most 



3 

4. 



liVoi,, w« j- : uiiuac stuaents most 

ciC ^ °, disruptive, or they may be part of a 
school-wide ombudsman system. 

f^^^-''^''^ regularly with provision for 

immediate parental feedback. ==±un zor 

I E!^^I}llye conferences before problems are big 
y.n order to enlist parental help. ^ 

Send home commendations for good student 
participation. 



B. All or Nothirxy 



need them. ^ there when you 
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BEGINNING THE SCHOOL YEAR 
WARM-UP ACTIVITIES 



INTRODUCTION 



Most students will simply not work hard in an iirrersona] 
ThZTTlu ^"^^ "^^^ to know each other, they need to feel 

cares^hini- ^^^^ "^^^ to know that the teacher 

to spend tLe at^hrn""-^ ''""^ investment, .ndeed, for the teacher 
dlnll tt beginning of each semester allowing the stu- 

^tllf u ^'1°'' other-particularly at the secondary 

ieHiin^^^^ departmentalization limits the opportunities for ^ 
relationship building available to the teacher. 

^-.i,- "^"y teachers have learned some "warm-up activities" while 
V) taking a "human relations" course at some time, but fe^ teachers 

>/ use these activities in their own classes. Often, froJ^ thJ bist 

?hei? r'T'' ^ill begin the first day of school wUh 

w^^Sn 1^^^^?™"^"^ ^^^^^ relationship building and comfort 

withm the learning environment to take care of themselves Pe?- 

s!on Tf Tn\L'rnlT'' ^^^-^-tion of the "human relatl^n^" dSen- 
sion or all learning experiences. 

Teachers need to feel that they have permission to take the 

s^hf? arnr?hf ""^.''-^^ ^^^^ ^^^^--te repertoire 

so that all of the teachers on the faculty are not using the same 
one or two "chestnuts". The following list will help ?he ficultv 
begin to build a repertoire of warm-up activities so tJey may be"^ 
t^^li^^l^'^ '''' =° - ^-1 comfLtab^r 
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IN-DEPTH SHARING 



r^"^ simulation activity that allows students 

l^J, u° other aiound issues of values clarifica- 

P^""^ simulation and part discussion. 

"??nfl ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ the aftermath of the 

final nuclear war". Each person must imagine that they have 
been chosen to be placed within a chamber ?o be sJJled of f 
from all contamination for at least a year. Life suDDort 
will be provided, but in addition each^ndivid^f 1 ITtlL 
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only ten things along with then. what would thev b^^ G-r.,,^ 
discussion quickly becomes problem sol;,ing and values cUrl- t 
loneliness! everything from hygiene to 

2) "Glasser Circles": Glasser Circles developed by Dr. William 
Glasser encorporate a group discussion and problem sol viJa 
format Topics commonly used for the first day of school 

dre^ ""i^'^t r.^^^^-^t f--' 2) my biggest hope aSd 
dream, 3) the best thing i did over the summer, etc. 

3) Life Space Interviewing: 

a) Students pair up and interview their partners: This 
interview may be structured to a moderate degree bj the 
teacher by simply providing a list of tor^ns to be 

llZllails^Tnll'f"'^'^f specifics such 

as details about family, pets, hobbies, and special 

Hn^r^H^- 2^"^---;^ then go around th4 room and intro- 
duce their respective partners to the class. 

b) Teacher Interviewing: Teachers can do a lot of relation- 
ship building while getting to know their clasi ^^'^'^^^ 
during the first month c" school, they simply call stu- 

fnaloaous tn'^H Tl^ ^^-\-^out themselves in'a maLer 
analogous to that described above. Simply getting to 
know the students allows the student to^eel at Some in .-A 
the classroom and known by the teacher. No sharing with '-V 
iTeulTlif^ necessary. This activity might be dSL in 
students ^^""^ interviewing on the part of the 
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?Je yea? !j?ra bri "^^^"^ ^^^^^^^s begin 

level ^in L n fi P^°3e<=t' even at the secondary 

^ "^^i.^.^ relaxing and welcome. After each st 



Hpnt- h-c ----- wcx(.ume. Alter each stu- 

dent h.s drawn a picture that tells about him or herself 

explaJn'^th^ r°"' T''^ eJch other 'to 

explain their pictures. 

Design a T-shirt that tells who you are: A variation on the 
deJi^n Lfr'n''^"^ designing a T-shirt "press-oS" 

?he !Se as yourself once again breaks 

the ice as students ask each other to explain their designs. 

tUe" ^i^sfdL T^""^","!!" '^'^^ ^^^^^ student's picture cn 
s^™ T °^ ^^^^ ''^^^ ^ '"ise investment. Photos 

buc the? '° learning tne students" names, 

but they also serve as an aid for the students getting to 
know each other. simply post the photos on the buUeLn 

interne/''' ""'"S' '° "^'"^ stimuJ^te socLl - 

interaction can be greatly increased by having stude^^s 
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bring pictures of themselves as a baby in orde^- t^ h^rre a 
contest in which students match current pictures with'baby 
pictures. You can also have humorous contests for baby 
picture categories such as cutest, meanest, most confused, 
etc . 



MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 



1) 



Form groups according to student's place in the family 
(oldest, middxe, youngest): Have the students discuss and 
list things that they have in common and share advantages 
and disadvantages of place in the family with the class. 

2) "Find the person who...": 

a) Write ten characteristics ^f yourself: Each person 
writes ten characteristics of him or herself in order of 
importance leaving his or her name off of the paper. The 
teacher reads the first item of each student's list and 
the rest of the class tries to guess who it is. The 
process is repeated until the person is identified. 

An alternative format is to read all of the "number ones" 
on the lists in turn going around the room having every- 
body guess on the basis of first items only. You can 
have teams with the winner of "round 1" being the team 
with the highest percentage correct. The process can be 
repeated with the second, third and fourth items on the 
list being added until everyone gets to know their class- 
mates . 

b) Answering questions in a group: in a simplifed version 
of the Glasser Circle, the teacher simply asks questions 
for everyone to answer out loud in turn. Begin with some 
fair.y mundane questions and progress to some more re- 
vealing questions such as hopes and fears for the year, 
things that are most important to you, etc. 

3) The Name Game: m the Name Game students form a circle with 
their desks and hang a 3x5 card on the front of their desk 
with their first name on it. The first person begins the game 
by saying his or her first name plus either a rhyme, an adjec- 
tive or a nickname. The second person does the same and then 
repeats what the first person said. The third person does 

the same -.d then repeats the second and fiist persons' names 
and nick_.nes. By the time the game has gone around the room, 
tne person has a lot of names and nicknames to remember, but 
they have the name cards on the front of the desks to aid 
them, and students are directed to quickly supply missing 
information if the participating student gets stuck. As 
simple as it is, this game usually generates a lot of laughing 
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-CP^ n?^ helping students to associate names with 

.aces. Of course, the teacher goec last, and by the end of 
the class, they probably know their students' namis! 

TerTon^ln ITU = ^ °' Particulars for each 

person m the classroom either on the basis of Life Space 
interviewing or by having students answer a series of simple 

Ia:rp:?:;n.S°'iri T l^-^/'-^-ff^e them and hand th^^^t. 
Each person s job is to find the person described in their 
list by walking around and asking questions. 

S^e°^u?ns''stJnH''^ forgotten, simply having people 

o?hL: standing up and introducing themselves is the 

backaro.'JnH/"-^''^ ^'^^^^ ^^om diverse 

eac^^Jerson'.H'HrP^" °^ effective. Having 

h:Se'S:ring''"^^ °^ greatly'en- 
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Topic 1: Classroom Structure 
Section 3: Room Arrangement 

teacher and any student in the class. between tne 

a central open area where the^eShe? can wflk """"^ 

" S;^Se"nKle'S? ttl'^^-'lLrit^r' ^^"^ ^"^^'-^ 
can^trus. on the Pe^ipLr^^^l/Sr^al.^^Lf ^^S^^^^^ 

The Most Common Arrangement: m spite of all f;,H<, <-h<. « ^ 
common room arranfromo^i- v.,^ i. j "J- aii tads, the most 

er'<5 Hocv arrangement has students in rows with the teach- 
er s desk, unfortunately, at the front. ^^eacn 

The reason for this arrangement is that most rooms 

«hose objective is ^^IL ^^^^ are arranged by the custodian 
the desks? " '° ^ ^'Tf ""oP between 

sJ^D^e^-h^^""^""^ '^'^'^an^ements: There is no single 

roo. arrangemeJ;rdur!:f r?ypi«f 4a^' "^"^^^ 

ho" "^h^rin^^f IHsri; siSafl""- "^'"^ =»ow 
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TI;^f,^ir''^^^^°?^ °^ the many possibilities 

ture classrooms with varying kinds of furni- 
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